The controversial new Child Support Act means that fram April 
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f™ ary, 23, is an ‘absent parent’. He is 
ay one of three million men the 
\_B Government's new Child Support 
Agency (CSA) will want to talk to when it 
begins operating on April 5. Set up under 
the Child Support Act 1991, the CSA's 
brief is to calculate and police the payment 
of child maintenance. To ensure compli- 
ance, it has been given wide-ranging pow- 
ers to hunt out and bring to book those 
parents separated from their children — 
overwhelmingly fathers. 
Over one third of all estranged parents 
emerge from separation or divorce. And 
most of them are men. “A lot of men are 


leaving their partners,” says Gill | 


Hargreaves at the National Council for 


One Parent Families, one of the few 


organisations to support the new Act. 
“Then they just lose interest in their chil- 
dren, start another family and move 
away.” 

Bruce Lidington, vice chairman of 
Families Need Fathers, disagrees. “The so- 
called ‘absent father’ is not the deserting 
ogre he is made out to be. A quick glance 
at the divorce statistics gives the lie to this 
— in 1990 for instance 72 per cent of 
divorces were initiated by women.” 

Gary moved to York with his girlfriend 
Mandy when he was 17. They married 
and had a daughter Gemma. One day, 
out of the blue, Mandy called him. 
from work. She said she had met 
someone else and was not 
coming home 

Alone with two year old 
Gemma, and unable to 
afford the £50 a week for 
a day nursery that would 
enable him to carry on 
working, Gary returned to 
Merseyside to be near his 
family. 

“T got sole custody and 
Mandy was given access. 
Then one day she took 
Gemma on holiday and 
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never returned her. | fell to pieces. I began 
drinking and doing drugs. Then I started 
living rough.” 

After a period of homelessness Gary 
moved to London and managed to get back 
on his feet. He now has a new partner, a 
job and somewhere to live. 


people are men, according to a recent sur- 


ild Support Agency 


vey of regional hostels by CHAR, the 
housing campaign for single people. And 
what little evidence is available suggests 
about 20 per cent become homeless fol- 
| lowing a relationship breakdown. 

Simon, 29, has a 10 
month old son, 
David. Just before 
the baby was born 


Katrina, ended the 
relationship and 
asked him to move 
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| out. “I was very upset. I had a local job, 
delivering pizzas, but I was having a lot of 
arguments with Katrina about Seeing 
David so I moved to London.” 

Simon found a place in a hostel for the 
homeless in Covent Garden, He now 
makes frequent trips to visit David, travel- 
ling over 100 miles to do so. 

Both Gary and Simon pay voluntary 
maintenance. Under the Child Support Act 
maintenance will become obligatory and 
| payments are set to rise sharply. The norm 

for an order awarded by the courts is £25- 
£35 a week: under the CSA’s rigid, non- 
negotiable, formula the average payment 
will be £48. Even fathers on benefit can 
expect to see up to £2.15 a week deducted 
from their giro. 

“T’m happy to make any reasonable con- 
tribution to the upkeep of Gemma,” says 
Gary. “At present I pay at least £404 
month. In return I get very little opportuni- 
ty to see my daughter. Mandy is unco- 
operative about access. The amounts the 
Child Support Agency expect men to pay 
are extortionate. This law could destroy 
my new relationship and push me back 
into homelessness.” 

Simon's main source of income comes 
from selling copies of The Big Issue. “I'Ve 
always tried to support my son — I seni 
about £60 a month, But the figure the 
Child Support Agency will be expecting 
me to pay is very high.” 

Both Gary and Simon are struggling ' 
| get by. The introduction of the Child 
Support Act is set to tighten the financl 
Screws, 

A DSS spokesperson says the Act Wa 
introduced because “Only one third © 
lone parents get regular maintenance 
from their former partners. In 1979 this 
figure was 50 per cent. Clearly there 
has been a collapse in the payment © 

maintenance.” 

Lidington from Families Need 
Fathers agrees men should pay mainte 
nance, “But,” he says, “what the s 


didn’t tell you is that around 29 per cent of 
the non-resident fathers are unemployed or 
unable to pay maintenance. In a further 20 
per cent of cases the mothers do not want 
maintenance, usually because they are 
determined to cut the fathers out of their 
lives and the lives of their children. 

“The Act is nothing more than a cost- 
cutting exercise. It is for this reason that 
initially the CSA 
will only be tar- 
geting men whose 
former partners 
are on benefit — 
who make up the 
majority of lone 
parents.” 

The DSS readi- 
ly agrees that it 
wants to reduce 
the financial bur- 
den lone parent 
families incur. 
“The Government 
pays out £4.3 bil- 
lion a year in ben- 
efits to lone par- 
ents,” a spokes- 
person says. “By 
1997 the Child 
Support Act 
expects to have 
reduced this by 
£500 million a 
year, The money 
will be recouped 
from absent par- 
ents, which will 
benefit the tax- 
payer.” 

“One of the 
more disturbing 
aspects of the 
New Act,” says 
Lidington, “is its 
retrospective 
powers. Over the 
past 20 years the 
divorce courts 
have favoured the 
clean-break prin- 
ciple. To guaran- 
tee a roof over 
the child’s head, 
and ensure the 
mother was enti- 
tled to state bene- 
fits, the courts 
encouraged and, 
in many cases, ordered men to agree to 
clean breaks. 

“Usually this involved the man moving 
out of the matrimonial home and giving 
up his equity in it as an alternative to pay- 
ing maintenance. These couples who made 
a clean break settlement will now have 
their agreements torn up by the CSA.” 

Rob 37, lives in Sheffield. He left his 
Wife, Lynn, three years ago. Since then he 


has paid no formal maintenance. 

As part of a clean break agreement he 
moved out of the house, took on the fami- 
ly debts and agreed to share the care of his 
two daughters, who now split their time 
between their two parents’ homes. In 
return he was given one third of the equity 
of the house and awarded a nominal main- 
tenance order of 50p per year per child. 


Everyone thought the matter was settled, 
But Lynn is now on Income Support. 
“Already” Rob says, “the DSS has intim: 
dated her into giving them my address. 
My understanding is that any money taken 
from me will reduce Lynn’s benefits. At 
the same time it will reduce the amount of 
money I have to spend on my children.” 
Rob is unmoved by the suggestion that 
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“I'm a taxpayer myself. I’m on a low 
income and I pay tax at the single person’s 
rate. I also spend money on my children. 
The Government has a responsibility to 
ensure that people do not fall below a min- 
imum standard, children included. 

“The effect of the Act will be to make my 
children worse off. I'll do all I can to resist 
the Child Support Agency — not because I 
refuse to look after 
my children’s inter- 
ests, but because I 
want to look after 
‘ea? 

The Child Support 
Act will prove a 
controversial piece 
of legislation for a 
number of reasons. 
The central issue, 
however, is one of 
social welfare and 
the role of 
Government: What 
responsibility does 
the state have to 
provide for the 
nation’s children 
and to what extent 
can separated 
fathers on benefits 
and low incomes 
provide support, 
without themselves 
falling into a cycle 
of increasing depri- 
vation. 

The fear is that 
the Act will force 
more vulnerable 
men out of main- 
stream society, into 
homelessness and a 
marginal existence. 
As Katrina Philips 
of CHAR says, “It’s 
difficult for anyone 
to live on Income 
Support. If the 
amount is further 
reduced it is bound 
to have a deleterious 
effect. Some men 
will go  under- 
ground, They may 
well not claim bene- 
fit for fear of being 
pursued — and sim- 
ply disappear.” 

Lidington is keen to point out that 

“The whole spirit of the Child Support 
| Act is directly opposed to the aims of the 

new Children Act, which was intended to 

encourage continuing contact with both 
parents. If fathers do disappear, then not 
only will their children be deprived of 
their financial support, but they will lose 
the emotional support that regular con- 


the taxpayer is supporting his children, | tact with a father provides.” 
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